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‘ON THE POLITICAL PROGRESS OF BRITAIN. 
LETTER V. 


Ignota rostris verrimus #quora, 
Gentes quietas sollicitavimus 
Terrore belli, orbisque pace 
Miscwimus misero tumultu. BUCHANAN. 


‘ 
"We have ranged seas unknown to navigation. We have harrafsed inof- 
fensive nations with the terrors of war; and by wretched quarrels haye 
copfounded the peace of the world. 


Sir, To the Editor of the Bee. 


“Tue stanza which I have chosen as the motto for 
‘this letter, is borrowed from an ode, written on the | 
ravages committed by the Portuguese in Brasil, and it 
affords a concise, but comprehensive idea of the ge- 
neral conduct of Europeans in the new world. An 
impartial survey of some part of the transactions of 
Britain inthe West Indies, will vindicate my preserit 
application of the verses of Buchanan. 

There are but two motives, those of commerce and 
‘of conquest, for which one part of the globe maintains 
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234 political progrefs of Britain. April 18. 
a correspondence with another. Of our mercantile in- 
tercourse with Spanifh America, we have, in my 
last letter, seen a sufficient specimen. Of our mili- 
tary progrefs in the same country, a very candid 
summary has been sketched by the late Dr Samuel 
Johnson, in his pamphlet respecting Falkland’s Islands. 
This publication has been more than once recommend. 
ed in my hearing by the late Dr Adam Smith, as the 
best and most valuable portion of all Johnson’s 
works. A few extracts from it will interest every 
reader. ‘ Against the Spanith dominions” says Dr 
Johnson, ‘* we have never hitherto been able to 
** do much. They are defended, not by walls 
** mounted with cannons, which by cannons may 
** be battered, but by the storms of the deep, and 
** the vapours of the land;—by the flames of calen- 
** ture, and blasts of pestilence. Here Cavendith 
** perifhed after all his hazards; and sere Drake 
** and Hawkins, great as they were in knowledge 
** and in fame, sunk, by desperation and misery, 
‘*¢-in dishonourable graves. Here, and only bere, 
** the fortune of Cromwell made a pause. 
*‘ The attack on Carthagena is yet remembered, 
where the Spaniards from the ramparts saw their in- 
vaders destroyed by the hostility of the elements ; 
poisoned by the air, and crippled by the dews ; 














-# where every hour swept away battalions; and in 
** the three days that pafsed between the descent and 
_  re-embarkation, half an army perifbed.” 


In this country there is no military project more 
popular than an invasion of Spanifh America. These 
remarks may tend to calm the impatience of piratical 
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heroism. If we are disposed to reject general afser- 
tion, the prospect is not improved by a particular 
detail of circumstanees, 

In April 1726 admiral Hosier, with seven thips of 
war, was dispatched for the Spanifh West Indies, 
His orders were to intercept the Spanith galleons in 
their way to Europe. The plot was discovered and 
disappointed. By the unaccountable tenor of Hosier’s 
instructions, he was condemned to continue inactive 
upon his station, till his squadron had become the 
jest of the Spaniards. In the end both his thips and 
their crews were destroyed by the climate, and Hosier 
himself died of a broken heart. In the pathetic 
ballad composed on this event, three thousand men 
are said to have perifhed in this inglorious and dis. 
astrous expedition. ‘* It seems to have been a mean 
‘* piratical scheme to rob the court of Spain of its 
‘“* expected treasure, even while a peace subsisted be- 
** tween the two nations *.” 

On the 18th of September 1740, commodore Anson 
set out on his memorable voyage to the south seas. 
The first chapter of his narrative is chiefly employed 
in describing the ignorance and stupidity of the board 
of admiralty ; and if this great man had not been as 
much above, as their lordthips were below, the com- 
mon measure of human understanding, the difficulties 
which they cast in his way must have overwhelmed 
both himself and his squadron. For example, he 
was ordered to take on board, under the title of land 
forces, five hundred-out-pensioners of Chelsea Hospi- 
tal. ‘* But instead of five hundred, there came on 


* Smollet’s History. 
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* board no more than two hundred and fifty-nine: 
** For all those who had limbs and strength to walk 
** out of Portsmouth, deserted, leaving behind them 
“‘ only such as were literally invalids, most of them 
‘“* being sixty years of age, and some of them upwards 
** of seventy. Indeed it is difficult to conceive a more 
‘* moving scene than the embarkation of these un- 
‘* happy veterans.”” As the book is in every body’s 
hands, I need not quote farther. About a thousand 
persons were aboard that division of the squadron 
which reached the south seas. Of these, not 2 fourth 
part returnéd to England. An able bodied man can 
perform work upon an average to the value of twen- 
ty-five pounds per annum, and his life may be rated 
worth twelve years purchase. To the public he is: 
therefore worth perhaps three hundred pounds ; and 
hence the lofs of seven hundred and fifty men is equal 
to that of two hundred and twenty-five thousand 
pounds. It is certain that the expence of equipping 
this armament, and the value of the fhips that were 
destroyed, far exceeded that sum. By the account of 
the commodore himself, “ all the treasure taken by the 
** Centurion; was not much fhort of four hundred 
** thousand pounds ;” so that we may affirm without’ 
presumption, that the Manilla galleon was a dear bar- 
gain. Guthrie in his grammar, not only without evi- 
dence, but ia spite of it, has generously augmented 
the value of the prize to ‘* about a million sterling.” 
As to the affair of Carthagena, referred to by Dr 
Johnson, two quotations may serve in the place of an 
hundred. ‘* It was thought, that abouetwenty thou- 
** sand Britifh soldiers and seamen: perifhed in the 
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‘“* impracticable attempt on Carthagena ; and by in- 
** clemency of air, and climate, during other id/e ex~ 
‘“* peditions *.”” And again ‘in September 1742, 
“© Vernon and Wentworth received orders to re-’ 
“ turn to England with such troops as remained 
“ alive ; and these did not amount to a tenth part of 
*¢ the number which had been sent abroad ft.” 

The miserable consequences of this contest to 
every party concerned are evident from the follow- * 
ing fhort statement. ‘ The number of prizes taken 
** by the Englifh in this war was three thousand 
“ four hundred and thirty-four; namely, twelve 
“ hundred and forty-nine from the Spaniards ; 
* and two thousand one hundred and eighty- 
** five from the French: They lost during the war, 
** three thousand two hundred and thirty-eight t.” 
So that as the same writer justly observes, “ the 
‘¢ question is not yet decided, which party had the 
“* greatest reason to desire peace.”” As to the fhips 
captured from the enemy, we have seen, in the case 
of Anson, that his seamen had much better have 
been at home planting cabbages ; and were it pof- 
sible to fix, with equal certainty, the profit and lofs 
upon every other prize taken in the war, it would 
very likely appear, that even by succefs we were se- 
vere losers. But this is not the worst. The ene- 


‘ . 
* Guthrie’s grammar edition x1. p. 369.  Smollet’s history. 
} Guthrie p. 370. This account fully justifies the reflections of the 
Tate king of Prufsia upon this subject. “ I view the undoubied superio- 
¢ rity of the Englith fleets, over those of France ard Spain uniied.—i fur- 


«¢ ther remark, with surprise, that all these naval armaments are rather 
*€ for ostentation than effect, and do not impede the destruction of com- 
‘$€ merce.” Preface to the history of my own timecs. 
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my’s privateers took three thousand two hundred 
and thirty-eight Briti/b vefsels! The more that we 
reflect upon the war system, the more we are fhock- 
ed by its guilt and folly. The pretended object of 
the war of 1739, was to recover the sum of ninety- 
five thousand pounds, to revenge the insults commit- 
ted upon our seamen, and to afsert our partial right 
of trading to the Spanifh West Indies. As to the 
first of these three motives, the sum of money, it is 
as if two litigants were to enter the court of chan- 
cery on a dispute for half a crown. _ As to the in- 
sults of our seamen, let us consider what Dr Robert- 
son has told ws, that we had abused to the most scan- 
dalous degree our permifsion of trading to Spanifh 
America. While we attempted to support such a 
complicated system of fraud, the Spaniards were not 
lefs anxious to check it; and what right have we to 
blame them? If innocent persons were stripped of 
their property, such accidents were sometimes una- 
voidable in so extensive a scene of action. When 
we speak of the outrages committed upon our com- 
merce, let us reflect that by our abuse of confidence, 
‘** the immense commerce ofthe galleons, formerly 
“¢ the pride of Spain, sun to nothing, and that the 
** squadron itself was reduced from fifteen thousand 
“* to two thousand tons.” As~for the third reason of 
making war, an 4/siento trade, the cempany who en- 
joyed that monopoly sustained a very considerable 
dofs! Sothat we fought nine years for permifsion ta 
carry on.a losing trade ; and yet we laugh at Don 
Quixote for attacking a windmill. But had even 
this commerce been worth our acceptance, it was 
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like Esau’s birthright, an advantage extorted in the 
hour of distrefs, and to insist upon enforcing it, was 
unbecoming an independent, an opulent, and a gene- 
rous nation. We speak with as much fluency of French 
and Spanifh treachery, as if we had engrofsed in our 
own persons the whole integrity of the human spe- 
cies. Let us think of Hosier’s expedition. 

I fhall mention anothef instance of our treatment 
‘of the Spanith nation, whiclr is extracted from Dr 
Campbell’s naval history. It is foreign to my pur- 
pose, and far beyond the limits of my plan, to give a 
detail of the endlefs and fantastical treaties entered 
into by Britain during the reign of George 1. One 
of the most remarkable was, what has been termed _ 
the quadruple alliance, between the emperor, France, 
Holland, and this country. The object whs to fix the 
general tranquillity for ever. The plan‘adopted for 
this end was extremely curious. The.island of Sici- 
ly was to be taken from the duke of Savoy, and be- 
‘stowed on the emperor, and the island of Sardinia 
‘was to be taken from the Spaniards, and bestowed in 
exchange on the duke of Savoy. As we had former- 
ly conceived that we had a right not only to give the 
Spaniards a king, but to partition their dominions, 
our title to wrest Sardinia from their hands followed 
as a matter of course. To complete the game of 
‘crofs purposes, the court of Spain had, at this very 
time, invaded Sicily,—had defeated the forces of the 
duke of Savoy, and had almost entirely conquered the 
island. Hence the duke was reduced to a situation, 
at once the most distrefsing and ridiculous. On the 


15th of June 1718, Sir George Byng, with twenty 
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thips ‘of the line, sailed from Spithead to the Mediter- 
ranean, to afsist in accomplifhing our pacific project. 
To enter into the particulars is unnecefsary. Byng 
attacked, and burnt, sunk, or ran afhore almost an 
entire Spanifh fleet. One of the prizes took fire and 
blew up with a crowd of Spanifh prisoners, and J 
cannot help withing that his majesty’s most boneur- 
able privy council had ascended in the explosion. 
Between six and eight thousand of the Spanith sea« 
men were destroyed or taken prisoners. Dr Camp- 
bell calls this “‘ a famous action.” The morality of 
statesmen is very wel defined in a sentence of 
the Beggar’s Opera. ‘* What is the woman al- 
“* ways whimpering about murder?” says Peachum, 
“* when people won’t deliver their money, .what 
“* would you have a gentleman to do?” We need 
mot wonder that the imperial viceroy of Naples 
sent Byng’s fleet seventy bog foeads of brandy. The 
parliament met on 11th November 1778. ‘* Some 
** looked upon this stroke as one af the mablest ex- 
i ploits since the Revolution ; but others considered 
‘it in-quite a different ight” On the 17th Decem- 
Mer following, war was declared in form. In Sep- 
tember 1719 we took Vigo. The war which, as J 
formerly observed, gave general disgust, continued 
still February 1720*. It is not pretended that Spain 
thad afforded the smallest provocation to Britain ; 


* In pafsing I may just observe, that we had, at this time, a strange 
‘kind of businefs.on hand with Sweden, Denmark,.and Rufsia. -On the 
ast May 1718, Sir John Norris, with ten thips of the line, sailed fer 
“Copenhagen. He there joined the Danith fleet, and both set out in con- 
junction to attack that of Sweden. They failed in their object. On 
the 30th November 1718, Charles x11. was. killed. Upan this eveat, 
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and we, with our usual judgement and humanity, 
undertook this project for no purpose but that of 
Sixing the general ‘tranquillity for ever. Even Dr 
Campbell, partial and timid as he is, acknowledges 
that it was PRETTY DIFFICULT to throw the blame 
upon the Spaniards. But in another pafsage, the 
Doctor drops the mafk : ‘* The ENTIRE DESTRUCTION 
** of the Spanifh maritime power was the principal 
"* point in view. Abundance of pamphlets were 
“ publifhed to thew the expediency of this measure, 
* and the benefits that would result to Britain from 
“the destruction of the naval power of Spain.” 
Here we have, in all its lustre, the old and beautiful 
maxim delenda est Carthago. ‘* The Spaniards fill- 
“ ed all the world with complaints of our insincerity 
“ and ambition.” Nor can we be surprised, since 
there is not in the blackest page of Davila, himself, 
an example of more atrocious treachery. What 
right have we to condemn John the Painter, a man 
acting upon principles which his conscience consi- 
dered as defensible? We evidently had no principles 
but those of a robber; and, therefore, it would be 


we changed sides, and in September 1719, Sir John Norris, with his 
squadron, was dispatched a second time to the Baltic, to protect our meco 
Sriends the Swedes, against our old allies the Rufsians. In April 1720, he 
was again sent to the Baltic, with tweaty men of war; and in April 1721, 
a fourth time, with thirteen men of war. Our friendfhip had been of very 
small service to the Swedes; for in spite of these three succefsive arma- 
ments for their protection, it was not till 31st August 1721, that the 
czar, on bis cwn terms, condescended to grant them a peace. Such a 
tuinous and absurd system is sufficient to discompose the patience of the 
gravest reader. ; : 

~ In April 1727, Admiral Norris made a fifth! Ryarge to the Baltic to 
protect Sweden. Sis ; , 
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degrading the name of that unfortunate incendiary te 
say that we behaved as a nation of Joun THE Pain- 


TERS*. 


Laurencekir®, Timotny THunDERPROOF. 
April 5. 1792. 


ANECDOTES OF BRIGADIER RESEN, 
AND OF 
PETER THE GREAT, PRESERVED &Y HIM, 


As I perceive, Mr Editor, that anecdotes in Britain 
have lately taken a quarto form, I presume a few of 
our Trunnion, and of his great master, will not be 
regarded as the worst part of my paper. 

One trait in the commodore’s character, although 
it may be-more or lefs common to other men at an 
advanced age, afforded much - amusement. to his 


friends, which was, his constantly addrefsmg and ad~ 
vising those he had known boys, as. if they were 
still so, although often the most aged and grave se~ 
nators of Rufsia ; this was more particularly the case 
with the venerable general Bettkoi, blind with age, 


* It is amusing to observe the reward which Britain received from 
‘the emperor. About the year 1725, his imperial majesty ** prohibited 
< the goods and manufactures of Britain from being imported into the 
** jsland of Sicily, of which” (says Dr Campbell) ** we had so lately, and 
*¢ gt such a mighty expence to ourselves, put bim in pofsefsion.” The dispute 
ended in a personal gfiarrel, and ‘‘ the king in his speech to the parlia- 
<¢ ment, publicly accused the emperor of a design to place the pretender 
«¢ on the throne of Britain.” (Guthrie edit. xi. p. 366.) Abundance of 
scurrility, as Dr Smollet informs us, pafséd on both sides, a conduct 
which cannot tend to elevate our general opinion of the characters of so- 
vereigns. “All these continental conrectioas were undertaken for the 
sake of Hanover: With respect to that electorate, Britain resembled a 
#o3n of war in the tow of a bum boat. 
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who is regarded as the Methusalem of this city, 
where few old men are seen*, and it was truly co- 
mique to hear the commodore giving him advice at 
table, under the juvenile and diminutive name of 
Jacky, as to the difhes he ought not to acquire the 
habit of eating as hurtful to health, We. 

Another most laughable circumstance of the kind 
happened when invited to dine with the first lord of 
the admiralty, count Chernitheff, who was so long 
ambafsador in England. The count inquired, on 
sitting down to table, if the eommodore had nobody 
with him, but was answered by him, none but his 
boys ; who were of course left, without farther re- 
flection, to dine with the young people in the next 
room ; but one of the guests arriving late, inquired 
at the cpunt who the two hoary venerable officers 
were, whom he observed at dinner with the young 
folks, as he pafsed through their room; and to the 
no little amusement of the company, it was discover- 
ed that they were Trunnion’s boys, two superannua- 
ted officers of invalids, the one seventy, the other 
near it. Talking of them one day at general Bet- 
Koi’s table, the commodore said, ‘‘ Tom was a good 
stout lad, but that Will, the youngest, had but 2 
feeble constitution, aud he was afraid would never 
be good for much.” 


* Few but what may be called effective men, ase to be seen in St Peters- 
burgh at an advanced age, as the nobility generally retire to their estate., 
to pafs their last years amongst their humble vafsals; and the peasants 
are-sent to their villages by their lords, when past labour, where he must 
maintain them as his own. property. 
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Lord St Helens, then envoy extraordinary at this 
court, paying him a compliment on his Englith, he 
replied, ** That he had spoke it better, but it was 
some time since -he learned it.” This some time we 
discovered to have been in the year 1691 when he 
made his voyage to Britain. 


Anecdotes of PETER THE GREAT related by the 
COMMODORE. 

Ir is well known that Peter regarded his own sub- 
jects as grown children, and frequently corrected 
them with his own hand as such, in the patriarchal 
stile, whick still exists in Rufsia, where.a father 
corrects his children of all ages, if he thinks proper. 
It is also pofsible that the point of honour at that pe- 
riod was not as yet sufficiently establifhed, .to make 
other punifhments as effectual, as in some countries 
where the chivalry of the middle ages had introdu- 
ced it, and where a reprimand is worse than death te 
an officer. ’ 

At the siege of Derbent, where the commodore 
attended, some transports, with military stores, ne- 
cefsary to the attack, long waited for with impa- 
tience, arrived at last under the care of a prince, 
who, thinking the danger of the seas over, came to 
an anchor, (pofsibly in a carelefs manner) till mor- 
ning, when he was to bring them in and land his 
cargo. But a cruel storm wrecked the emperor’s 
ptesent hopes during the night on the coast, which 
was found next morning covered with the so much 
wanted stores, and threw himinto one of those fits 
of pafsion to which he was occasionally subject, and 
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that none could calm but his beloved Catharine. 
The unfortunate commander appeated with his re- 
port during its violence, and received such a lefson 
from Peter’s dubeen or cudgel, (which he seldom went 
without) as rendered him ever after one of the most 
vigilant officers of the fleet. However, the commo- 
dore afsured us, that, on another similar “occasion, 
the emperor was brought to a laughable form of jus- 
tice for breaking one of his own laws, by a Rufsian 
captain of a man of war, in the following manner : 

It is equally well known that Peter the Great ser- 
ved regularly in person, and did the duty of all the 
ranks of both navy and army, from a private up to 
field marfhal, to set example of military subordina- 
tion and discipline to his subjects ; and that he set 
up @ pageant representation, at the head of each de- 
partment, who were to judge of the merits of him- 
self and fellow officers, and reward their meritorious 
service, by gradual advancement of rank and pay. 
But I doubt much if the public are acgnainted with 
the urgent necefsity and expediency of this measure, 
which has been termed by superficial observers a pue- 
rile farce. It was no lefs than an inveterate rooted pre- 
judice that Peter had to combat and eradicate, of so ab- 
surd a nature as scarcely to gain credit in this age, and 
which stood between him and the formation of the 
regular standing army he so much desired, and in- 
deed had so much occasion for, if he meant to make 
any efséntial changes in his empire, surrounded and 
controuled as he was by the ancient strelits, or pre- 
torian guards of Rufsia. When Peter mounted the 
‘throne, a man-whose father had held a higher place 
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in the empire, than the father of one destined to com- 
mand bim, could not serve under such a commandér 
without being difbonoured. Now let any one reflect 
for 2 moment on the influence of such a prejudice 
on regular subordination and discipline, and. they 
will be convinced both of the magnitude of the ob- 
ject the czar had to combat, and that he taok the on- 
ly effectual method of doing it; for what subject 
could plead such an excuse after the sovereign him- 
self had served under every officer of experience and 
merit, without regard to their genealogy. He must 
bea philosopher little acquainted with the world, 
who does not know the force of prejudice on man- 
kind in general, and the danger of violently cruthing 
it, especially in proud feudal barons, who had thou- 
sands of vafsals, their own property, and probably at 
their disposal. 

During the building of Peterfburg, its arsenals, 
dotks, navy tc, the czar had ifsued the strictest 
laws, for the preservation of order in his favourite 
infant city, and for the protection of the many fo- 
reign artists, who were so efsential to his great de- 
signs. Pofsibly to please this body of men,- with 
whom he spent so great-a part of his time, to the no 
small jealousy of his officers and nobles, he used 
to drefs as they did, in an Englifh great coat, and drive 
about in a one horse chaise, similar to what the artists 
used, with only one attendant, behind it. One evening 
that he had remained amongst them later than usual, to: 
see the end of some mechanical operation or procefs, (and 
to which he often put a hand himself,) he was met in 
returning to his palace by a Rufsian captain of a man. 
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of war, in a phaeton and pair, who taking the empe- 
xor for one of his much favoured, and consequently 
much hated artists, rum up against his chaise, and 
begun whipping his horse, with many insulting invec- 
tives against the master, for not having cleared the 
way for a man of his rank ; till the thundering voice 
of Peter convinced him of his mistake, who dragging 
the offender out of his proud car, without further ce- 
remony gave him the usual correction of his dubeen,— 
afking him between each volly of blows, have I not 
made my streets large enough for people to pafs with- 
out molestation? have I not publifhed laws for the 
preservation of the inhabitants against such insults ? 
did you not take me for one of our useful helpmates 
who have come so far to instruct our ignorance? and 
did you not think to insult him under the cover of 
night with impunity ? 

This adventure which got wind amongst the of- 
ficers, turned the laugh so strongly against the bold 
captain, who hadsomanfully belaboured the emperor’s 
horse, and been answered by the dubeen, that he found 
it difficult to remain in the corps, till his friends sug- 
gested to him a means of regaining the czar’s favour, 
and diverting the laugh ef his companions, which 
was to summon him before the lord high admiral, for 
breaking alaw lately made. This was executed, and 
the czar appeared in open court, when the captain 
complained that rear admiral Peter, not having the 
fear of the emperor’s laws before his eyes, had struck 
him in his uniform, against an exprefs article of war; 
and he therefore demanded the fine awarded in it, viz. 
sone year’s wages of.a captain of the navy, and an ex- 
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cuse from the offending rear admiral.—The money 
Peter instantly ordered to be stopped out of his owa 
pay, bowed respectfully to the court, and embracing 
the captain, took him once more into favour, highly 
pleased at his having so well seized the spirit of his 
institutions, and at his courage in inforeing them on 
himself; he probably might also be flattered with 
the compliment paid to his justice and magnanimity. 

The commodore added that for the first years after 
the institution of his different courts, the emperor u- 
sed to slip in, when he knew there was any cause to 
be tried where a poor man was plairiff, and woe to 
the judges, if their decision was directed by a con- 
sideration of the rank or fortuue of the parties.— 
Such was the man who has been so much misrepre- 
sented by illinformed authors ; and your ecorrespon- 
dent, without injustice to this great sovereign, (a title 
he thinks he truly merits when his education, means, 
aud the state of the country are compared with 
his works,) cannot help remarking, that -when he 
first settled in this country, twenty-one years ago, 
there were still living several of Peter’s old seryants, 
who all talked of him with the respect and vénera~« 


tion of the honest commodore. 
Yours, 


Imperial cadet corp St Peterfourg, ARCTICUs. 
Oct. 10. 1791. 


LETTER FROM SENEX. 


Sir, To ality the Bee. 


In my last I half promised that you fhould hear from 
ame again, if health thould be continued. I have’ rea~ 
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son to thank heaven for having conferred on me a 
greater fhare of health and strength, since that period, 
than I had any reason to expect. And I think the 
best use I can make ofthis interval of health, is to 
try to promote the welfare of others. 

‘* To be good is to be happy.” This is a maxim to 
which I believe no aged person, who seriously reflects 
on the past transactions of his life, can withhold his 
afsent. Allow me to add, that if mankind would be- 
stow half the attention to conduct themselves by the 
unerring principles of justice and beneficence, that 
they sometimes do to promote their own interest at 
the expence of others, they would not only feel much 
lefs uneasinefs in the mean while, but would also 
much better succeed in augmenting their worldly pof- 
sefsions than they do at present. This is not a has- 
ty remark, but the result of long and serious obser- 
vation; and if such as feel themselves.disposed to 
doubt the fact, will take the trouble to take a view of 
all their acquaintance, they will perceive, that many 
persons of moderate talents, who are known to be 
pofsefsed of rectitude of mind, and its necefsary at- 
tendant, a natural desire to promote the interest, in a 
fair open way, of those with whom they are connec. 
ted, make their way through life with great ease and 
honour,—while*others who have unfortunately once 
deviated from the paths of rectitude, though poefsefsed 
of talents, even of the most brilliant cast, are obliged 
‘to make exertions sometimes seemingly above the 
reach of human powers, and which, like the floun- 
derings of a horse in a mire, only tend to sink them- 
selves the deeper in misery and wretchednefs. What 
an infinity ofevils in this world thén would be avoided, 
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could the minds of young persons be deeply impref- 
sed with the truth of this unerring maxim, ‘‘ That to 
be good,” that.is, to adhere on all occasions to the dic- 
tates of justice and beneficence “‘ is to be happy !” 

Few persons are inclined to dispute the truth of 
this maxim in the abstract,—but when they come to 
apply the rule to their own particular case, they find 
a difficulty in doing it, and sometimes convince them- 
selves they are adhering to it mot rigidly, when 
they are indeed transgrefsing it as far as is in their 
power. Thus it is that man frequently deceives him- 
self, and, while he is doing wrong, his conscience up- 
braideth him not. 

In no case is this more frequently experienced than 
in regard to retaliation of injuries, supposed to be 
xeceived by one man from another. The Scripture 
«ule, which is indeed the only rule of rectitude in 
cases of this sort, ‘*‘ To do good to those that curse 
you, and to pray for those who despitefully use you,” 
is set at nought, as directly contradicting the prin- 
ciples of natural justice, which we allow to be the ba- 
s's of all goodnefs. Itis just, says one, that the man 
who has injured me fhould be punifhed; and I am 
determined to inflict exemplary punifhment upon him 
for this crime; in doing so, who can blame me, and 
why therefore fhould I desist ? 

Before this question can be answered, many others 
must be solved. Who hath made thee a judge in 
thine own cause ? What evidence can you bring that 
an injury was intended? Art thou certain that the 
person blamed had not reason to conclude that you 
had injured him ina yet higher degree? Art thou 

certain that thou hast not actually injured him, 
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though perhaps without your knowingof it? Is it clear, 
that even if all the circumstances were laid before the 
accused person, he is capable of forming a sound 
judgement concerning them? These, and an infinity of 
other such questions must be solved, before you can 
be certain that by revenging a supposed offence, 
you are not in fact the cause of infinitely greater of- 
fences. It is certain that offences must come, ** but 
woe be to him through whom offence cometh.” 

Let it, for example, be supposed, that by some un- 
avoidable accident, I have trampled upon your toe, 
and hurt it very severely ; you have in this case re- 
ceived a real injury, which I certainly did not intend, 
and for which I am exceedingly sorry, and am anxi- 
ously desirous to do every thing I can to alleviate 
the smart you feel. This is the natural state of my 
mind when the injury is perceived; and if you have 
patience to hear my apology with candour, and to 
witnefs the sincerity of my sorrow, by the natural 
exprefsions it will suggest, you will be entirely satis- 
fied,—you will feel that no malevolence was intend- 
ed,—that it is one of those unavoidable accidents in 
life, to which all mankind must submit,—that the 
same case might have happened to yourself,—and 
that from the natural exprefsions ef sorrow it has 
extorted from me, you have reason to form a more 
favourable opinion of me, than you had ever former- 
ly entertained.—The accident instead of producing a 
breach between us in this case, only serves to ce- 
ment our friendfhip the more. ~Such are the blefsed 
effects of forgiving an injury ! 

Put the case otherwise,—that instead of forgiv- 
ing, you instantly revenge the injury, Ne sooner 
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have you received the hurt, than, without waiting 
for any explanation, you knock me down,—abuse me 
for a rude impertinent rascal,—contradict my attempt 
to tell you it was only accidental,—tell me it is @ 
lie,—that I did certainly intend it, and that I lay in 
wait for an opportunity to do the deed, when I 
could do it with the greatest effect. If, in this case, 
I fhould happen to have as litle reason and forbear- 
ance as yourself, the necefsary consequence must be, 
that, conscious of the injuriousnefs of these unjust 
accusations, my pride is irritated; instead of apolo- 
gies, injurious recrimination is adopted.—I conclude 
that if you had not a bad heart yourself, you could 
not have supposed I could have been capable of so 
much basenefs. One injurious imputation produces 
another much more so ; and, instead of increasing our 
mutual esteem and kindnefs for each other, this trif- 
ling accident ends in an irreparable breach, which 
perhaps can terminate only with our lives.—Unhap- 
py, indeed, must the consequence be, if the parties in 
this case fhould chance to be man and wife ;—their 
mutual esteem is gone, and with it their love, their 
reciprocal kindnefses, and endearing tendernefs for 
each other ;—adieu then to happinefs for ever! And 
for what is all this? the parties have still dispositions 
that ought to insure their mutual tenderest reggrds, 
but because of an inadvertence to the golden rule, 
that never can be transgrefsed with impunity, they 
are retidered the mutual pests of each other.—Look 
at this picture, ye married pairs ; and if your hearts 
be naturally upright» you will perhaps recognize the 
yustnefs of it, Make haste to repair the injuries 
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your inadvertence has produced; recal those plea- 
sing days in which you felt no delight but in promo-~ 
ting the happinefs of each other.—The hopes that 
this may be the case with a few who fhall read this, 
will add a gleam of joy to the departure of 

SENEX. 





A FRAGMENT. 


‘¢ Tue tear of the morning hangs on the thorn, and im- 
pearls the rose. In the day of my joy, my cheek 
was likened to the blufhing beauty of that charming 
flower: And, though it has long since lost its crim- 
son, it still retains a partial similitude; for the tear 
is on it. But, alas! no chearing sun exhales my sor- 
row: And the crystal, which stole forth in the mor- 
ning from my eyelids, holds its place at the midnight 
hour. 

' & And is love,” said I, “ the canker-worm that 
has. preyed on thy beauty ?—Does that torturing 
pafsion make thee fhed the ceaselefs tear? 

‘* No,” replied Lucilla,—‘* Love gave me all its 
choicest blefsings. During five years I rioted in 
them ; and this world was aheavento me. William, 
it is true, is no more; but he died in the field of ho- 
nour—he is recorded with those heroes who fought 
and fell for their country. I bathed his wouads— 
his last words blefsed me—and his expiring sigh was 
breathed forth in my bosom. I wept tlie briny 
tears of honest sorrow—but I had my consolation— 
my William loved none but me ; and he still lived 
in the blefsed image which he left me of himself. 

“‘ Tt was my duty, and soon became my sole de- 
light, to point out to the darling boy the path in 
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which his sire had trodden, and to instill into his ex- 
panding mind an emulation of parental virtue. His 
young breast felt the glowing flame; and he was 
wont to weep when I led him to the grave which 
glory had dug for his father. 

«* But he, too, is taken from me—he sleeps be- 
neath this turf which I adorn with flowers—here my 
fancy feeds my sorrow; and this sacred fhrine of af. 
fection I fhall daily visit, till weary nature conduct 
me to my hufband and my child.” 


ANECDOTE OF THE EMPEROR SEVERUS. 


A certain Vetruvius Turinus had insinuated him- 
self into the good graces of the emperor. He abused 
his power by laying under contribution all those who 
solicited places or pensions. He often made them pay 
even for services which he had not done ; and he fre- 
quently received money from opposite parties. Seve-~ 
rus, informed of his odious behaviour, did not think 
it unworthy of his rank to hold out a snare to the 
avidity of this unfaithful minister, to obtain a clear 
and evident preof against him. Some one in concert 
with the emperor publicly demanded a favour, and 
implored secretly the support of Turinus ;—he pro- 
mised to speak of the affair but did not. The /avour 
having been obtained, Turinus exacted a certain sum 
for the obligation, which was counted out to him in 
presence of witnefses. Then the emperor made him 
be accused. Turinus could not defend himself, nor 
deny a crime proved by the testimony of those who 
had been concerned in the negociation. As Severus 
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withed to make an example of him, he brought be- 
fore the judges a proof of a great number of crimes, 
equally odious, which the accused had committed, and 
which had remained unknown, because nobody dared 
to attack a man whose power was so great. The 
emperor thought that his severity could not be bla- 
med ; and to proportion the punifhment to the crime, 
he ordered that Turinus fhould be tied to a post in 
the public market, at the foot of which a great quan- 
tity of green moist wood was placed, which, be- 
ing lighted, produced nothing but smoke. Turi- 
nus was thus suffocated, whilst the public crier re- 
peated witfi a loud voice these words: ‘* He who has 
sold smoke, is punifhed by smoke.” 





ANECDOTE OF MARISHAL DE TOIRAS. 

On the eve of a battle, an officer came to afk per- 
mifsion of the marifhal de Toiras to go and see his 
father who was on his death-bed ; go, said that ge- 
neral to him, you honour your father and mother that 
you may live long. 





ANECDOTE OF ALPHONSO KING OF ARRAGON. 

Atrxonso besieged Gayette, a city of Italy in the 
kingdom of Naples. As that place began to want 
provisions, they obliged the women, the children, 
the old men, and all uselefs mouths to depart. Al- 
phonso received them directly into his camp; and 
when his officers wifhed to inspire him with lefs ge- 
nerous sentiments: ** Do you think then,” said he, 
to them, ** that I came here to make war with wa 
men and children ?” 
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ll 
To the Editor of the Bee. 
SIR, 

Tue following information will not perhaps be unac- 
ceptable to many of your readers. The truth of it 
may be depended upon, and can be attested by those 
who have visited the part of the world te which this 
intelligence relates. 

At the Cape of. Good Hope, the Dutch East In- 
dia company, who are the sole masters of that de- 
lightful country, det, by public auction, every three 
years, the exclusive privilege of supplying the town 
with meat. The farmer of this important necefsary 
-of life, is not, however, allowed to demand what 
price he pleases for it. The price is regulated in the 
following curious manner: All the company’s ser- 
‘vants must be supplied-in the first place, at the rate 
of one penny per lib. All the other Dutch inhabi- 
tants on fhore, at twopence per lib. with the permif- 
sion of exacting from foreign residents, and foreign 
fhips, and even frem Dutch men of war, fourpence 
per lib. or more if necefsary. I need not comment, 
Mr Bee, on this instance of the talents of a.commer- 
‘cial company, when employed as legislators of their 
foreign settlements. We have heard that some com- 
motions have disturbed, of late, the tranquillity of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and that the inhabitants grow 
clamorous in their demands for a better govern- 
ment. Your-readers will be inclined to believe the 
truth of these reports, and to judge how far the de- 
amand is reasonable. 


Yours, 
ANTI-FARMER GENERAL, 





POETRY. 


Waren morn breaks ey aad Sol’s énliv’ning ray 
Drinks from the flow’ret's eye the pearly tear 5 
Creation rings with varied grateful lay, 
And strains melodious-murmur far and near. 


The clouds-which floated on the blue expanse 
Now stream with gold, and emulate the sun, 

:Then seek the waters, where the bright beams daace, 
And hide their heads beneath the horizon. 


just so each sadd’ning gloomy thought deth fly, 
When pleasure tkims.o’er the delighted brainy 
And strikes the nerve which leads to gaiety, 
_ . And thoughts of love inspires a kindly train; 
Ease feels th’ infection, gilded dips in night, 
And the full soul, unclouded, smiles delight. 
A PRENIX HURTER. 


THE PLIANT MAID. 
Ai song from a volume intended for the prefs, but-not publifbed. 


For the Bee. 


As o’er the green the other day 
I walk’d to’ take the air, 
I met a maiden by the way 
Most beautiful and fair; 
Her sparkling eyes were azure blue, 
“Her fkin like lilies wet with dew. 


As bluthing by me fhe did pats, 

My youthful beart did warm, 
4-said to her, “* sweet lovely lafs, 

I mean to thee no harm :” 
Still bluthing sweet the nothing said. 
I ne’er beheld a sweeter maid. 


-I took her hand, O! heaven what joy! 
Young cupid, from his bow, 
Sent a tharp dart, that sly young boy, 
That would not Jet me go; 
LI strove to part, but ah! my heart 
“Was wounded with his cruel dart, 
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At length the nymph, with a sweet smile, 
My aching heart did chear, 
The little god we did beguile, 
As we her cot drew near; 
My heart beat fast, my pulse beat high} 
I could notteave her, no,—notB! ~ 


We went into a neat thatch'd cot, 
Within it was complete, 

Which made me much envy her lot, 
It was so snug and sweet ; 

The woodbine and the jefsamine 

Around her lattice did entwine. 


Young man, said the, I see your love 
Fast darting from your eye, 

And thould you now inconstant prove, 
Ah me! {i sure must die ; 

To marry me, if you incline, 

Thy will thall be for ever mine. 


I stood amaz*d! I could not speak, 
At finding her so kind, 
I kifs’d the rose bud on her cheek, 
And freely told my mind ; 
The marriage articles were wrote, 
And now we both live in one cat. 
Feb. 15. 1792- A—. §-——. 


—— —————————————————————— 


GLEANINGS OF ANCIENT POETRY, 
A FAREWELL TO THE VANITIES OF THE WORLD. 


Fanewrrr ye gilded follies, pleasing troubles 5 
Farewell ye honour’d rags, ye glorious bubbles; 
Fame’s but a hollow echo, gold pure clay, 
Honour the darling but of one fhart day ; 

sab th’ eye’s idol but a damafk’d thin; 


State but a golden prison to live in, 
And torture free-born minds; embroider’d trains 
Merely but pageants for proud swelling veins 5 
And blood aHy’d to greatnefs, is alone 
Inherited, nor purchas’d, nor our own 5 
Fame, honour, beauty, state, train, biood and birth, 
Are but the fading blofsoms of the earth. 


I would be great, but that the sun doth still 
Level his rays against the rising hill : 

1 would be high, but see the proudest oak 
Most subject te the rending thunder-stroke: 





poetrye 

I weuld be rich, but see men too unkind, 

Dig in the bowels of the richest mine: 

I would be wise, but that I often see 

The fox suspected, whilst the afs goes free + 

I would bepfair, but see the fair and proud, 

Like the bright sun, oft setting in a cloud: 

I would be poor, but know the humble grafs 

Still trampled on by each unworthy afs : 

Rich hated: wise suspected: scorn’d if poor: 

Great fear’d ; .fair tempted: high still envy’d more = 
I have with’d all ; but now I with for neither ; 
Great, high, rich, wis¢ nor fair; poor I’ll be rather. 


Would the world now adopt me for her heir ; 

Would Beauty’s Queen entitle me ‘ The Fair;” 

Fame speak me Fortune’s minion; could I vie 

Angels with India; with a speaking eye 

Command bare heads, bow’d knees, strike justice dumb, 

As well as Blind and lame, or give a tongue ‘ 

To stones by epitaphs, be call’d great Master 

In the loose rhimes of ev’ry poetaster ; 

Could I be more than any man that lives, 

Great, fair, rich, wise, all in superlatives + 

Yet I more freely would these gifts resign, 

Than ever fortune would have made them mine, 
And held one minute of this holy leisure 
Beyond the riches of this empty pleasure. 


oa 


Welcome pure thoughts! welcome ye silent groves ! 
These guests, these courts, my soul most dearly lovess 
Now the wing’d people of the fky fhall sing 
My chearful anthems to the gladsome spring-: 
A prayer-book now fhall be my looking-glafs, 
In which I will adore sweet virtue’s face. 
Here dwell no hateful looks, no palace-cares, 
No broken vows dwell here, nor pale-fac’d fears 5 
Then here I'l} sit, and sigh my hot love’s folly, 
And learn t’ affect an holy melancholy ; 

And if Contentment be a stranger then, 

T'll ne’er Jook for it, but in Heaven again. 

Sir H. Wotton. 


bt 
VERSES TO HOPE. 


Cecrestrat child, fair Hope! descerd, 
And dwell within my humble bow’r,, 
With heav’nly blifs, my soul detend, 
In ev'ry dark desponding hour. 


Far sweeter than the budding rose, 
Or fragrant smelling jefsamine, 

From heav'’n to me thy sweets disclese, 
Qh thed, dear Hope! thy pow’r divine 
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SILK am. 

In. answer to the queries of many respectable. correspon- 
dents concerning the rearing of silk worms in Scotland, I 
beg leave to inform them, that this important object has 
never been lost sight of by me, but.has been merely. post- 
poned, till I could give them some useful information, not- 
merely extracted from books, which are, in general, not to 
be implicitly relied on in cases of this sort. I fhoyld con- 
sider it as a crime of great magnitude, if, under the idea of 
benefiting persons who have little to lose, I fhould heedlefs-- 
ly induce them to engage in hopelefs experiments, in which, 
besides the lofs of time, considerable expence might per- 
haps be incurred. For these reasons, however anxious I 
may be to. promote the general introduction of this busi- 
nefs, I thall ever proceed with caution, so as to avoid exci~ 
ting hopes that may lead to premature exertions. 

- The great bar that stands in the way of the general in- 
troduction of that manufacture into this country in a fhort 
time, is the difficulty of procuring mulberry-leaves in abun- 
dance. The voracious silk worms devour an inconceivable 
quantity. of food, in proportion to their size. And though 
mulberry plants can be reared in great abundance from 
seeds, and though these plants will thrive very well in this 
country, yet that is a fhrub of such slow growth, that it must 
be agood many years before a great many leaves cauld be got 
from: young plants. Without relaxing in the culture of 
the- mulberry, therefore, which, if once establifhed, would 
continue to thrive for ever, I have been anxious to dis- 
cover some method by which we might sooner get for- 
ward. 

In the course of these inquiries I have found out two. 
Kinds of mulberries, not as yet known in Europe, which ap~ 
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pear to be, in several respects, preferable to the twe kinds 
we have, as they seem to be freer growing plants, and pro- 
duce more luxuriant crops of foliage; one is called the 
Chinese mulberry, which has lately been found by my in- 
genious friend Dr Anderson of Madras, in several places 
on the Coromandel coast. This gentleman, without any com- 
munication with. me, has, I find, for more than a twelve- 
month past, been actively engaged, from motives of huma- 
nity to the poor inhabitants of that country, many of whom 
I find are starving for want, in trying to.introduce the 
rearing of silk worms in that country. This Chinese mul-- 
berry is represented by all his correspondents as carrying. 
larger, and more succulent leaves, than either the black 
or the white mulberry of Europe, and growing much more- 
freely than they do; it is of course universally cultivated 
in preference to them. [ have written to him for some 
seeds of that sort, and if they come safe, fhall order from 
thence abundant supplies for propagating in nurseries. 

By the favour of Mr Pinkerton, of Kentifhtown near 
London, a gentleman well known in the literary world, 
I have. been put upon a plan of receiving more satisfacto- 
ry accounts of the Tartarian mulberry, once slightly men- 
tioned in the Bee; and thall write for that purpose, by the 
very first thip that sails-for St Peterfburgh, and doubt not 
but, in due time, I fhall receive seeds of that also. The 
plant is represented as growing wild in Siberia, so that 
there can be no doubt of its thriving here. It is represen- 
ted as a more luxuriant and healthy plant than either of 
the European sorts. It. is by no means impofsible, but it. 
may be the same plant that is known in India.by the name 
ef the Chinese mulberry. 

But though both these promise to be beneficial to this 
country ; yet the.time when this thal! happen is far dic- 
tant, which is chilling to the hopes of man. Anxious to 
get over this difficulty, I have been very particularia my 
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ifiquiries, to discover if any plant could be with safety sub- 
stituted to the mulberry as a food for the silk worm: 
Many-persons think such inquiries nugatory, from some 
" preconceived theories they have adopted on this head, but 
all such theories I despise; and, on this principle, I have 
been anxious in quest of facts only; and'I have been so 
fortunate very lately as to discover one that promises to 
remove all our difficulties, if future experience thall con- 
firm it. ) 

Mifs Henrietta Rhodes, 2 lady who has made some suc~ 
cefsful experiments on raising silk worms in England, had 
found that the silk worm could with safety be kept on let- 
tuce for some time. This is pretty generally known by la- 
dies who have turned their attention to this subject, but the 
found that, 7 genera/, they could not with safety be kept 
upon that food above three weeks. If longer fed upon that 
plant, the worms for the most part die without spinning a 
web at all. She found, however, that they did not e/ways 
die, but that, in some cases, they produced very good co- 
coons even when fed entirely on lettuce. She, therefore, 
with reason, suspected, that the death of the animal must 
be occasioned by some extraneous circumstance, and not 
from the poisonous quality of the food itself; the circum- 
stance fhe suspected, from some incidental observations, 
was the coldnefs of that food, and, therefore, the thought it 
was not impofsible, but if they were kept in a very warm 
place, while fed on lettuce, they might attain in all cases 
a due perfection. 

General Mordaunt having been informed of this conjec- 
ture resolved to try the experiment. He got some silk 
worms eggs; had them hatched in‘his hot house, and cau- 
sed them to be all fed upcn lettuce and nothing else. 
They prospered as well as any worms could do, few or 
none of them died ; and they afforded as fine cocoons as if 
they had been fed upon mulberry leaves. As far as one ex- 
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‘periment can go, this affords a very exhilirating prospect, in 
aany points of view. If one kind of food has been 
noxious, merely because of an improper-temperature, others 
may be found which have been hartful only from a simi- 
lar cause ; so that it is not impofsible.but we may at last 
find that this delicate creature may be supported by a va- 
riety of kinds of food. Few, however, could be more easily 
obtained than lettuce ; and this plant, when cabbaged, (the 
cofs, or ice lettuce especially,) would pofsefs one quality 
that the mulberry leaf never can pofsefs, from the want of 
which many millions of worms die in those countries 
where silk is now reared ; for it is observed, that when the 
leaves are gathered wet, it is scarcely pofsible to preserve 
the worms alive for any length of time ; so that during a 
continuance of rainy weather many of them are unavoida- 
bly cut off ; but a lettuce, when cabbaged, resists moisture, 
If gathered, even during rain, the heart of it is dry, so that, 
if the outer leaves be thrown aside at that time, the worms 
would be continued in perfect health. The expence, too, 
of cultivating and gathering lettuce, would be so much 
lefs than that of gathering mulberry leaves, as to occasion 
a saving that would be much more than sufficient to coun- 
terbalance the expence of heating the conservatory, as . 
fhall prove below. 

But the great point to be now ascertainéd is, whether it 
is a fact that worms fed on lettuce, if kept in a due tem- 
perature will continue in good health, in general, till they 
fhall have perfected their cocoon. One experiment is too 
little to establith this fact with perfect certainty. I there- 
fore now invite all persons who have an opportunity to 
make the experiment in the ensuing season, to do it, and to 
communicate the result to the public through the channel 
of this Miscellany. If it fhall be found to answer, I hall 
then fthow in what manner proper places for rearing the 
worms could be erected, at a very small expence, and kept 
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‘heated to the proper degree, without any waste of fuel 

~whatever. ‘Such directions at present would be premature, 
and-therefore they are postponed. 

While I thus-invite every well disposed person “who has 
an opportunity ~to »make the experiment, and offer my af_ 
sistance to procure for those, who with to do this, afew eggs, 
I. am aware, that to persons who have had no experi- 

-efice iw this businefs, especially if in a high station, where 
the detail of the management will, in most cases, devolve 
upon others, the experiment must often fail, from other 
citcum stances than -the noxiousnefs of the food. The 

-feport, therefore, of many an abortive attempt, in these 
circumstances, may be expected. Ifa few, however, suc- 
ceed, such positive evidences are worth athousand nega- 

“tives in the circemstances here stated. I new with to ob- 
viate in time, an objection that I easily foresee may come 

>in the way. 
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‘Nore concerning the valuable literary correspondence 
-ef John Bernoulli:the elder, preserved by his posterity at 
Bale, in Switzerland, communicated to.the earl of Buchan 
iby the learned John Bernoulli at Berlin. 

1. The correspondence in French, between Mefsrs de 
Maupertuis and John Bernoulli the elder, from the year 
1730 to °1740, containing about one hundred very long 
letters. 

2. Ditto in Latin with Mr Bilfinguyer, from the yeat 
:1720 to 1725, sixty letters. 

3- The unpublithed correspondence ‘in French with the 

-chevalier Renau, eight tracts. 

4. Latin and French correspondence with Mr Michelot, 
from 1714 to 1725, one hundred and eight letters. 

5. Corresporidence in French, with Mr de l’Hopital, from 


1694 to. 1701, eighty-five-letters, * 
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_ 6, Correspondence with Mefsrs the- ‘brothers Joba 
James, and John Sheuchzer, Latin and French, from the 
year 1706 to 1735, three hundred and forty letters. 

7. Letters in Latin and French to the Sheuchzers, with 

their replies, from the year 1706 to.1732, one hundred and 
forty letters. 

8. Correspondence in French with Mr Varignon, wae 
1692 to 1722, two hundred and forty-six letters. 

g. Correspondence in French with Mr de Crousaz, from, 
1712 to 1724, forty two letters. 

10. Correspondeace in French with Mr de Monmort, 
from 1701 to 1719, forty-one letters. 

11. Correspondence in French with Mr de Moivre. from 
3704 to 1744, nineteen letters. 

12. Correspondence in French with Mf ‘Burnet, from 
1708 to 1714, thirty-one letters. 

13. Correspondence in Latin with Mr Wolffe from 1706 
to 1743, ninety-seven letters. 

14. Correspondence in French with Mr de Fontenelle, 
from 1720 to 1730, nineteen letters. Also a long letter 
from Mr Daniel Bernoulli to Mr de Fontenelle in the 
year 1728, with remarks. Also remarks by Mr John Ber- 
noulli, the elder, on she infinite series of Mr de Fontenelle, 

15. Correspondence in Latia with Mr Eoler from 1729 
to 1742, twenty-four letters. 

16. Correspondence in French with Mr de Mairan, 
from 1723 to 1740 about one hundred and twelve letters. 

17. Correspondence in French with Mr Cramer, from 
1727 to 1733, twenty-six letters. 

18. A large packet containing the cosrespondence be- 
tween Bernoulli and about fifty of his cotemporary geome- 
tricians, Gc. among whom are Newton, Halley, Falconer, 
Leslie, Sloane and Woolaston. 

N. B. These MSS. were left by Mr John Bernoulfi, 
profefsor of the mathematics at Bale, who died in the year 
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1790, and left them in property to his four sons, of whom 
the respectable Mr Bernoulli at Berlin is the éldest co-heir, 
and suggested, that as the whole collection is prepared for 
the prefs, if the lovers of natural philosophy and mathe- 
matics in Britain were to induce any booksellers to under- 
take publithing these letters in numbers, by way of speci- 
men, and trial of their succefs, Mr Bernoulli of Berlin 
would engage to elucidate the letters with notes literary 
and biographical, and with fac simile of the hand writing 
of the authors ; claiming for his reward no moré’than one 
gninea for each fheet of letter prefs, in the ‘first instance, 
and more as the undertaking fhould be profitable to the 
publithers. , 

There are great treasures of a similar nature at Riga, 
Breslau, Hamburgh and other cities in Germany, which 
will be indicated hereafter, if these notices thall attract the 
attention of the learned and be called for through the me- 
dium of literary journals, 


Sees 


ANECDOTE. 

Is 1542 (34 Henry vi.) was publifhed a book of the 
introduction of knowledge, the which doth teach a man to 
speak part of all manner of languages, and to know the 
usage and fafhion of al] manner of countries, and for to 
know the most part of all manner of coins of money, by 
Andrew Borde, London, 1542, gto. dedicated to the lady 
Mary, daughter of king Henry vut. by an epistle dated at 
Montpelier, 3d May same year. ‘This book is written 
partly in verse, and partly in prose, contained in thirty- 
nine chapters ; every one of which hath in its beginning the 
picture of a man, sometimes two or three, printed from a 
wooden cut. Before the first chapter, which treats of the 
natural disposition of an Englifhman, is the picture of a na- 
ked man, with a piece of cloth lying on his right arm, and 
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a pair of scifsars in his left hand, with a copy of verses 
pfinted under him, the two first lines of which are, ; 
‘ ** T am an Englifhman, and naked I stand here, 

*¢ Musing in mind, what raiment I fhall wear, 

Before the 7th chapter is the picture of the author, 
Borde, standing in a pew with a canopy over it, having @ 
gown on, with sleeves a little wider than an ordinary coat, 
a laurel on his head, and a book before him on a defk. 

“ I will tell you here how Sir Philip Calthrop purged 
John Drakes the fhoemaker, of Norwich, in the time of 
king Henry vi. of the proud humour which our common 
people have to be of the gentleman’s cut.” 

“ This knight bought, on a time, as much fine French 
tawny cloth as fhould make him a gowne, and sent it to the 
taylor’s to be made. John Drake coming to the said tay- 
lor’s, seeing the knight’s gowne-cloth lying there, and li- 
king it well, caused the taylor to buy him as much of.the 
same cloth and price, to the same intent ; and farther bade 
him to make it of the same fafhion that the knight fhould 
have his made of. Not long after, the knight, coming to 
take measure of his gowne, perceiving the like gowne- 
cloth lying there, afked the taylor whose it was? Quoth 
the taylor, it is John Drake’s, who will have it made 
of the self-same fafhion that yours is made of. Well 
said the knight, m good time be it. I will, said he, have 
ntiné made as full of cuts as thy theers can make it. It 
fhall be done, said the taylor; whereupon, because the 
time draw’ mear, he made haste of both their garments. 
John Drake having no time to go to the taylor’s till Christ- 
mas day, for serving of customers, when he hoped to have 
worn his gowne, perceiving the same to be full of cuts, be-. 
gan to swear with the taylor for making ef his gowne after 
that sort. I have done nothing (quoth the taylor) but that 
you bade me do. For as Sir Philip Calthrop’s is, even so. 
have I made yours.. By my latchet, (quoth John Drake,)’ 
I will never wear gentlemen’s fathions again.” 
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a 
CHICORIUM INTYBUS. 

Experiments in agriculture, when conducted with judgement and perspicui- 
ty, are among the most useful publications. The following judicious 
experiments, therefore, I make no doubt willbe attended to with satis- 
‘faction by all my country readets. The chicory plant was mentioned in 
this Miscellany sometime ago, as promising to become a useful food for 
cattle; and mow, that red clover is found to be such a ticklith crop 
in many places, a good.substitute for it is much wanted. No plant that 
has been hitherto recommended to the notice of the farmer, promises so 
well to answer this-purpose as the chicory. But til] farther experiments 
thall have ascertained its value, the judicious farmer will not venture on 
‘cultivating it. From. what follows it will appear, that this plant de- 
serves to be. particularly attended to, and to have all the peculiarities re- 
specting its culture and uses fairly ascertained ;. for it is scarcely to be 
doubted, that, though it may be found to prosper abundantly on certain 
soils, it may prove of very little profit on others; I, therefore, can. 
not help withing, that some of my agricultural readers would try some ex- 
periments on this plant, and communicate the result of them to the 
public through the channel of this Miscellany, or Young’s Annals of. 
agriculture, from which the following extracts are made. j. A. 


Experiment 1. 
Son, a. wet sandy friable loam, on a clay marl bottom ; 
hollow drained ;. level; worth 14s. an acre. March 20, 
1790, sowed oats on 2, cabbage preparation, on 16 square 
perch lying circularly, for the convenience of ploughing, 
and, at the same time with the oats, the following seeds on 


each perch :. 

. No. Seeds. Propor. per acre. |: No- Seeds. Propor. per acre. 
3 Burnet, - - - 20 )b. “Timothy grafs, - 20 Ib. 
White clover, - 16 

‘Alopecurus praten. § bu. Rib grafs, - - 10 
‘White clover, - 10 lb. 


:Rib grafs, - ~ 10 {Chicory 

5 < Rib Grafs, 
Poa pratensis, - 20 Veen 5 
“White clover, - 10 


Rib grafs, ~ 0 6 Chicery, 
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No. Seeds, Proper. per acre. | No Seeds Propor 
< < s Seeds. opor. per acre* 
7 Chicory, - - - 20 ]b. { Chicory, - - -10lb. 
12 


i Poa pratensis, - 10 
Chicory, - - ba pratensis, 
J Baroe, ee i. | Rib grafs, ra 
Trefoil, -. - - 5 
| White davet, -.5 | 13 Lucerne, - - - 20 


a em 14 Ditto alone; no oats, 20 


| lope 

9 4 Alopec. pratensis, 2zbu. . 

; ‘ f Avena elatior, - 5 bu. 
Rib grafs, 5 &. 15 < White clover, - 10 lb. 


(Chicory, - -.10 Rib grafs, - - 10 


10 ¢ Timothy, - - 10 


URib graf, - 5 Poa pratensis, - 10 


16 | Poa trivialis, - 10 
Chicory, - - To Avena elatior, - 10 
11 4 Poatrivialis, - ro Timothy, = 


| Rib grafs, - ~ 5 

The oats were mown at harvest, without account being 
taken of their produce, as they were not in contemplation 
further than being the means of laying down. 

May 20. 1791, some gentlemen, correspondents of this 
work, favoured me with their company, and afsisted at 
mowing and weighing the crops. 

Produce weight green. 


86 Ib.| No. 9, - 71 Ib. 
19, - 78 
Ii, - IIL 


12, - 125 
*3 {eres and weeds, 
14, 


15, . 1¥3 
16, - 302 


Viewed them June Ist, not a drop of rain having fallen 
since the last cutting; numbers 2d and gth were fhot ous 
most, that is the two numbers of the alopecurus.. No raja. 
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till July r1th and 12th, when much fell. The rgth cut 
the chicory numbers again the rest had nothing worth. 
mewing. 
Produce. 
56 lb, | No. 9, 47 tb. 
74 10, 65 
65 11, 75 
53 12, go 
August 17, cut all 
255 Ib. | No. 9, 23 Ib. 
245 10, 27 
23% II, 
30 12, 
25 13, t of no account. 
39 14, 
34 15, . Lb 
- 25 16, - 264 
The after-grafs was inconsiderable, except of the chico- 


ry, which might have been weighed, but I did not think- 


such minutiz useful. 


Total Produce. Produce per acre. 
Ib. Ton Cwt. 
Til, 7 
934 6 
965 6 
97 Ms 
162 TI 
192 13 
186 13 
164 I 
141 Ke) 
170 12 
218 15 
253 _ 18 
15; T44 10 
16, 1284 9 
I do not attribute the greater produce of numbers 19th 
and 12th to the addition of the plants sown with chicory, 


iI, 
12, 
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for appearances would not allow that supposition; but to 
some accidental variety of the soil, or preceding culture ; 
and the principal circumstance to be attended to, is the 
superiority of chicory, in general, to the other plants ia 
general, which is remarkably great. 

The reader will of course bear in recollection, the cir- 
cumstance of the season being an uncommon drought, 
so that all crops of grafses, both natural and artificial, 
were as scanty as ever known. These crops of chicory 
amount, in this unfavourable season, from three to four tons 
of hay per acre, allowing it to lose three-fourths in drying ; 
not that the plant is perfectly adapted to making hay *, but 
merely to mark the produce. One cannot but remark the e- 
normous difference between this plant and lucerne ; while 
chicory yields from ten to eighteen tons per acre, the lu- 
cerne is such a poor, puny, sickly thing, as not to pay for 
mowing the weeds which its weaknefs allows to vége- 
tate ! 

Experiment 2. 

The trial upon this plant, already registered in this work, 
{Annals of Agriculture) during three years, was this year 
cut, June 14th, produce 44lb. and August 18th, 28lb. in all 
yalb. 3 or per acre, 23 tons 6 cwt. 80 lb.; a very canside- 
rable produce ;—the extreme drought considered, much 
more than might have been expected. In four years the 
acreable produce has been 119 tons, or very near 30 tons 
per acre per annum! one of those years that of sowing, and 
another an extreme drought. 

A general observation I fhall make, which may be 
worth the attention of those who cultivate this excellent 
plant, which is, that it seems to flourifh remarkably where 


* I however made about half an acre this year into hay, the erop good, 
the hay, in so dry a season, made as well as any other, and is caten by ail 


dive stock as readily 
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it has most reom and air. The plants along the edge of 
paths, d’c. ate vastly superior. From this I fhould imagine, 
the drill hufbandry would be the best for it; but to mow 
it, in that case, four times a year. I design drilling a field 
of it the ensuing spring. 


A. Y. 





 ———— 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue second letter of Misobrontes came to hand, and hall be duly attended to, 

The hints of M. 4. thall be duly attended to.—In a very fhort time 
some observations on silk rearing will appear in the Bee. 

The letter fiom the country school-master is received, and fhall have a 
place as soon as conveniency will permit. 

The very judicious remarks y @ citizen are thankfully received. 

As afe alsojthe anecdotes by Ar, ye 

The extracts by Renneth Seal are come to hand, this correspondent 
‘ought to have paid the postage of his letter. 

The sly performance of D. B. is come to hand, and will appear as soom 
as our large arrears to others will permit. His farther correspondence is 
requested. 

As also the favour of Pobjicola. 

The second translation of Ovid's epistle to his wife is also received, 
which fhall be inserted very soon. 

_ The verses by 4E. are received, andG. M. It was altogether impof- 
sible to comply with the request of this correspondent, as this, and twe 
other numbers, were partly set before his letter was received. 

Matthew Branible’s odes are too carelefsly written. 

The anonymous verses to Fancy have considerable merit, but the wri- 
ter has*been so carelefs as to forget that he has changed his measure ia 
turning the leaf. 

One of the letters communicated by Amicus is too personal for inssr- 
tion in this Miscellany, without considerable omifsions. To the other ne 
objection occurs. 

A citizen of the world is received, and fhall be inserted with convenience. 

A large packet of valuable communications is received from a corres- 
pondent in Rufsia, of which a specimen will be given in our next. 

Another is received from Denmark, the contenis of which will appear 
90n. 

The observations on entails are thankfully received, and thall appear with 
the earliest opportunity. 

Reading memorandums by B. are also come to hand, and are gratefully 
acknowledged. 

The beautiful Scots song *€ O tell me how to woo’’ is just received, 
and fal] appear as soon as pofsible. 

Also the ode by Masca, 

The verses by G.J4. and a reader are received, and under consideration 

The decisions gn the competition pieces in our next. 





